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Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Debates and Proceedings in the Convention of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, held in the Tear 1788, and which finally ratified 
the Constitution of the United States. Printed by Authority of Re- 
solves of the Legislature. Boston. 1856. 

The different historical societies and the governments of the several 
States are beginning to manifest sufficient pride in preserving the more 
important documents of our history, to insure their rescue from the 
oblivion, and even destruction, with which, unless printed, they are 
always threatened. To those readers who, like ourselves, believe that 
all history should be read in the original authorities, the pride which in- 
duces the publication of those authorities affords the highest satisfaction. 
The General Court of Massachusetts has just now done a very 
creditable thing in republishing the contemporary report, made for the 
newspapers of the day, of the debates in the Convention of 1788. In 
the order for its reprint, power was given to the committee to add 
other illustrative documents ; and much more than half the volume 
consists of matter new to most readers of the present day. Nearly a 
hundred pages, indeed, are printed from manuscript authorities for the 
first time. Of the wholly new matter a part is the original journal of 
the Convention, the only official report made of its proceedings. . A 
more curious part, however, consists of Judge Parsons's minutes of the 
debates, which frequently supply valuable illustrations of the formal 
record. The Judge's notes are brief; but they show a great lawyer's 
power of seizing the very marrow of a speech, and in many passages 
they supply omissions in the journal which it is indeed difficult to ac- 
count for. Whoever will read these debates will have added ground for 
confessing that there is very little new under the sun in the way of 
constitutional argument. It might be hoped that the careful perusal of 
the volume would be a decided check to the passion for advancing, as 
new theories of the Constitution, the views which were presented seven- 
ty years ago. 

In addition to the publication of these reports and minutes, a series 
of extracts from the press of the day gives us some insight into the 
popular feeling of the time. Two of the old Convention ballads, which 
had almost vanished, even from tradition, are here preserved, as well 
as several letters from distinguished public characters, which show the 
interest felt throughout the country in the progress of discussion here. 

It is worthy of regret that, in the publication of works like this, by a 
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State or by the General Government, there is seldom, if ever, any provis- 
ion made for that small class of the community which consists of men who 
would be glad to obtain the books by paying for them in current coin. 
There is money spent like water for publishing public documents ; they 
are given away to persons who do not even ask for them ; yet no 
public library ever has a complete set of them, and no individual can 
get them even by paying for them. 



2. — Abridgment of the United States Debates of Congress, from 1789 
to 1856. By the Author of the Thirty Years' View. Vols. I. and 
II. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 802, 772. 

Here is another republication of original documents. The venera- 
ble editor, one of the few working men among our statesmen, compiles 
from the immense series of Congressional discussions such parts as 
seem to him to deserve preservation. A complete set of the originals 
is now a great rarity, enormously bulky, and very costly. By omitting 
merely formal records, virtual duplicates of speeches, unimportant lists 
of yeas and nays, and reports of the " morning hour," Mr. Benton 
saves so much space that he expects in sixteen volumes to give, with- 
out even tampering with the language of speeches, all that any student 
can require of Congressional discussions from the beginning of the 
Federal Constitution to the present time. 

The first two of these volumes are before us. There was doubtless less 
talking for Buncombe then than there is now. That is an evil which 
grows, in all legislative bodies, with the fulnesss of the reports. The 
early reporters were apt to omit stupid speeches, and there was there- 
fore the less temptation to make them. Whether there was more terse- 
ness, more coherency of thought, more definiteness of aim, among 
those early statesmen than there is among our politicians, may be an 
open question ; but in the severe brevity of the reports of that day 
they certainly come down to posterity in far more respectable costume 
than the garrulous, and often frivolous, language of the full reports 
now in fashion. 

The endeavor to abridge debate by secret sessions on the one hand, 
and by full reports published at government expense on the other, has 
now been fairly made by our government. Neither process has been 
very eifective. We are disposed to hope that the statute under which 
the new Congress comes into existence, by which each member is paid 
an annual salary, fixed in amount whether sessions be short or long, 
will have more efficacy. We believe that a majority of Congress would 



